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66 — Dr. PnznsTLEY- 


Y reader, like myſelf, will wiſh to know 
what this purpoſe is; and will, perhaps, 


think ie nothing more than to ſharpen the edge of 


genius, and call forth an adverſary from the ranks 


of literature and religion, to decide by fingle com- 


bat every diſputed point, and reftore to the world 
of letters unanimity and peace: or it may perhaps 
be thought, that ir is not the weapons of his adver- 
fary that the Doctor means to ſharpen, but his own, 
to intimidate and repreſs the forward diſputant, 


who, confiding in his learning and his cauſe, might 


come forth to encounter with a champion leſs 
daring than himſelf. 


B Or 


(6) 

Or che .purpoſe which they. ſerve may be not fo 
nach to repre the confidence and attacks of his 
adverſaries, as to ſtir up and inflame the feelings of 
his friends, to. whet the ſword of diſſention, and 
excite more enemies to our peace. 


No, gentle reader, No. Neither is the pur- 
poſe which he means. In times leſs favourable to 
his cauſe, theſe might have been ends not unworthy 
the humbler ambition of his mind. We have ſeen 
him, with all the aſſurance of his predeceſſor in 
the field of Ephes-dammim, advancing forward to 


_ « defy the armies. of the living God.” © Give me 


t man, chat we may fight together *,” proclaimed 
the mighty diſputant. Give him a man, that 


de they may fight together,” was echoed through 


the hoit of fallowers, whoſe whole reliance was 


upon the ſtrength of their undaunted chief. Am 


© not I a Philiſtine, and you ſervants to Saul? 


% Chooſe you a man for you, and let him come 
down to me,” —* I have reconnoitred the force 
« of the enemy, and fee nothing that can daunt 
« the moſi timid. I have met with ſome of their 
advanced guard, but I want to fee their Goliath.” 
Alas l we had no Goliath to be ſeen. Ere now a 
David hath been found, not daunted by the ſword 


or ſpear or ſhield of this gigantic hero, nor inti- 


* Sam. xvil. 
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but never filenced *. 


= 
midated by the language of defiance be hath uſed, 
who hath gone forth to meer him © with his fling 
« only in bis hand, and a few ſmall tones our gf 
« the brook.” Not though fo ſucceſsful as the 
ſtripling of antiquity. Alike the viftory, but not 
alike the event. He hath ſmote him on the fore- 
es head; but the forchead of the Doctot was not 
like the forchead of Goliath. He hath fallen 
upon his face to the earth ; but there was no 
ford is the Nd of David that could bereave 
him of the power to vaunt again, though rack d 
« with deep deſpair.” Vanquiſhed he hath been, 
Defeated, but he boaſts of 
triumph even in the moment of defeat. Driven 
from the field, but he ſoon retprns with freſh con- 
fidence from diſgrace : not only with freſh confi- 


dence, but advantage too ; for, diſheartened by the 


fruitleſs event of the completeſt ſucceſs, and the un- 
paralleled affurance of their foe, all ſhun a'conteſt 
which never can be decided, with one who may be 
beaten, but never will be :nduced to yield while 
there remains a ſtone whereon to whet his blunted 


All is notlaſt;;th” anconquerable will, 
And ſtudy of revenge, immortal hate, 
* And courage never ws ſubmit or yet.” 
Mir ron, Book I. 
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ſame ſenſe of danger, and the ſame ſolicitude for 
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—Cc_ 
nor to für up the numerous hoſt of followers which 
he leads, to take the field, and fairly to contend for 
the vidory. which in fingle combat he hath tried 
in vain to acquire, is the vice cotis fungi that he 
means. No; chat were needleſs. The noble am- 
bition of bis mind is in a fairer train than the 
doubtful events of war cap put it. Deep and la- 


tent are his ſchemes, and well nigh ripe for exe- 


cution; and, with a generoſity which I own 1 did 
not expect to ſee, he now comes forward to pre- 
pare us for the event. This. is the generous pur- 
poſe that he means. And if it does not whet the 
minds of others; if it does not ſtir up in them the 


their ſafety which I have felt; not his fault, but 


their own muſt it be. He has, with a magna- 


nimity ſcarcely to be equalled, apprized us of his 
defign, and put us on our guard to avert it, if it 
be poſſible ; or, if we cannot avert, to meet it as 


well as we can. 


« To write in this manner may be ſaid to be 
« imprudent, as it is giving an alarm to thoſe who 
© now apprehend no. danger, and therefore make no 
efforts to prevent it *. But he is ſuperior to all 
that cautions policy that would rather ſurprize 


die Enquiry, p. 53. 
i than 
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(9s) 
than alarm an adyerſary, that wanld rather plange 
him into inſtant and unlogked-for rin, than riſk 
the ſucceſs of a well-laid plot by api him of | 
his defigns. Too confident to have avy fears, and 
too to ſtrike the blow without apprizing 
us ol our danger, he nobly foregoes the advantage 
N. eee e TI AP 
frankly what we muſt expeRt. 


How others may feel I cannot tell; but for my- 
ſelf, I am ſo ſenfible of the generoſity of his con- 
duct in the preſent inſtance, that I almoſt forget 
every former hoſtility, and. am fo loſt in admiration 
of the greatneſs of his mind in dirulging, that I al- 
moſt forgive the malice that conceived: the deſgn. 
Nay, I ſhould even forget that he is ftill my foe, 
were 1 not rouſed by the imminent danger which 
he threatens, and impelled ta take thoſe immediate 
ſteps which are neceſſary to avert it. | 


Indeed, 1 ſhould think I little deſerved the gene- 
rolity I experience, if I did not avail myſelf of the 


* warning which he gives me, and endeavour, to the 
> utmoſt of my powers, to avoid or to avert the 
events he hath prepared us to expect. 


The fame ſolicitude for their ſafety ſhould have 


actuated ſome of my ſuperiors, both in abilities and 
in rank, to come forward upon this occaſion with 


their 
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inadequate my own endeavours ſhall be thought, 


9 


- their advice ; nor can I any other way account for 


the filence-of my lords the biſhops, and the reſt of 


5 my exalted brethren, in this critical moment, rhan 


by ſuppoſing the writings of the Doctor to have 


| been overlooked amidft the many and multifarĩous 


opinions of the day; and that, not having attended 


to his other productions, nor ſuſpecting the dange- 


rous defigns he hath diſcovered in this, this like 
22 „„ 


Iman, therefore, have at leaſt the fatisfation 
of apprizing them of their danger ; and, however 


rouſing the attention, and calling forth the abilities 
of thoſe who may be more able to deviſe, and more 


likely to effect, meaſures for our ſafety and peace. 


* Indeed, I feel the weight of the taſk Tundertake 
to be fo great, and fo fenfible am I of the want of 


powers equal to the arduous occaſion that calls me 
forth, that nothing but the moſt imminent danger 


could have induced me to offer the ſentiments of ſo 
inferior a member of that church in whoſe ſervice 


and ſupport I appear. 


It may leſſen, 4 the little * that 
my ſentiments and propoſals might have had with 


my ſuperiors ; but I ſhall have the ſatisfaction to 
WR" a degree — 4 
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( } 
to what I Joſe with them, when I tell bim, 
A EET ren” obs 
cauſe. of enyy or offence in the preſent caſe; that 

a pallet harder than his own is the lot of his humble 
ſuitor, whom he therefore cannot accuſe or ſuſpeR 


of the unworthy motive of ſtanding forth for. any 


& private or intcrefted confideration, like thoſe who 


« lived by the trade of making ſhrines for the 
* Goddeſs Diana, who were intereſted in the ſup- 


* part, of ter, worſily gs ol even, beranſs. by 


* The author of = late trad, intituled, Primitive Candenr, 


will excuſe the liberty I take in borrowing an expreſſion of. his 


from a paſſage which, if he had not profeſſed himſelf an advo- 
cate in the fame cauſe with the learned and able opponent of 
Dr. P. to whom it alludes, and at the fame time an advocate 


'for candowr, might have inclined us to ſuppoſe his attachments 


and Gipeſitions w þe the ceverle of beth. 
+ This is an argument, the Doctor ſays, that cannot much 


6 affeft any beſides members of civil eftabliſkments. You, my 
© bretheen (the congregacion of Diſſenters), have no intereſt in 
< the ſupport of Chriſtianity, and your miniſters very Hb, 
p- 24. I do not thiok this quite fo liberal as I ſhould have ex- 


petted from the Doctor, after the generofity which he has juſt diſ- 
played. It had better been left in the mouths of our cammon 
enemy, who, I dare fay, are too apt to wound the feelings of 
the Doctor as well as ourſelves with ſuch illiberal reſlections. Be- 
ſides, it may be aſked by ſome, lefs candid than the Doctor, if 
the diſſenting teachers are not as well rewarded for their labouts 
a5 the generality of the eſtabliſhed clergy. While the eye of 
envy looks up to mitres and ſtalls, and a few rich benefices of 
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II intereſt were my object, and my principles 
were ſo eaſy and pliant as this, the Doctor will do 


me the juſtice to believe 1 ſhould have taken a 
very different part at this critical period: in- 
ſtead of endeavouring to prop a falling church, 


my intereſt would have led me to retire in time to 


that fure refuge of repentant orthodoxy, that riſing 


edifice of triumphant truth which the Doctor is erect- 
ing to receive the crowds of © converts that are 
er daily made to the unitarian doftrine,” and where 


probably in good time ſome of the good things 
that he will have to beſtow) would be to-renounce 


opinions that I no longer found it my intereſt to 


profeſs, and to profeſs thoſe which, when my in- 


clination and intereſt were no longer at variance, 1 
Lhould rejoice to embrace. That I put forth a 


the church, it overlooks, it will be faid, the great bulk of the 
clergy, who would thick themſelves well paid for their labours, to 
receive one half of the ſtipend which the Doctor's congregation 


 chearfully contribute for his. They will be apt to remind the 


Doctor, that no lefs than four thouſand livings are diſcharged 


from the payment of firſt-fruits and tenths, becauſe under the 


yearly value of 501. and that in three dioceſes only (and thoſe 
in England), there were, not long ago, 400 livings, the in- 


_ come of which was not more than 201. per n each. Poor 
- Pay this to ſecure them on our fide! I fear, if intereſt were their 


only attachment, we ſhould not long be able to retain in our 
ſervice theſe poor incumbents, and the numerous liſt of poorer 


curates who have fiill lefs to attach them to our church. What 
d does the Doctor think ? 


hand 


all that I mould have to do to gain reception (and 
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| brings of his own ſincerity, that © he has changed 


CE WI 
band to prop the falling pile; that T even remain 
to ſhare its fate, is therefore, the Doctor will al- 


low, a proof that I am diſintereſted, ad 


c 5 


I conbek, indeed, this is not W 
cies of proof that he admits of our fincerity. © No 
& man, he thinks, can be ſure of this, whoſe pre- 
« ſent opinions are the fame with thoſe that he was 
e taught. Such a perſon is incapable of giving 
e that fatisfaftory evidence of it, which can he 
« given by one whoſe preſent ſentiments are diffe- 
« rent from thoſe in which he was educated,” p.1 5. 
This evidence, I own, I am at preſent unable to 
produce, not having yet to boaſt of ſo much verſa- 
tility myſelf, nor having conceived it before to be 
the beſt proof that can be produced of the ſincerity 
or ſolidity of any one's mind : I muſt, therefore, 
leave the Doctor in full poſſeſſion of the proof he 


* many of his opinions, theological as well as.phi- 
* Joſophical, fince he became a writer,” p. 67 
* and may /ce reaſon to change them again to- mor- 
* row,” p. 110. I would only, if I did not fear 
it might lead ro controverſy, and interrupt the har- 
mony which. is ſo. neceſſary to effect the ends at 
which I aim, take the liberty of ſuggeſting one 
little hint as a neceſſary companion to this verſati- 
lity of opinion, and that not in my own, but the 

C words 


( 14 ) 
words of a writer to whom the Doftor nor myſelf 


can think it any diſcredit to * 
excellent advice: 


Tu nihil invita dices, faciefre Minerva * 

Id tibi judiciam eſt, ea mens. Si quid tamen olim 
Scripleris, in Meti deſcendat judicis aures 
ih gaze ot (Ee; nonumque prematur in annum. 
— xeſcit vox miſſa reverts. 


* Should the Doctor be inclined to follow this part of the 
poet's advice, and, applying another of his rules, wiz. 
une, ++ eee 
find that divinity is not his fort, he can be at nn 
ver the path in which he will be ſure to reach the Temple of 
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have already contributed to the public tore. Leſt he ſhould 
miſtake or doubt his powers, I will tranſcribe the teſtimony of 
greater weight as the opinion of an adverſary, and will not only 
I ey ary net, but what they ave. ** be is 2 want 
« fying proof of the infirmity of the human mind, in the higheſt 


4+ lacies in reaſoning, ſuch miſconſtructions of authorities, ſuch 
« diſtorted views of facts and opinions, ſhould be found in the 
« writings of a man, to whom, of all men in the preſent age, 
_ © ſome branches of —-- wanted 
„ debied.”” Dr. Honsrzv's Charge. 


——— Laudari s laydato viro pulchrum. 
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Fame, and to add to the benefits which his philoſophical laboum 


improvement of its faculiies in the preſent life, that ſuch fal - 
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( 15 ) 
1 would recommend this advice, partly on the 
Doctors own account, and partly for the advantage 
of his readers, whoſe minds may neither be diſpoſed 
nor able to follow him through all the changes 
which his fertile imagination may have yet to lead 
them, and who may at laſt be inclined to ſuppoſe 
the reformation he has been labouring to eſſect, is 


2242 — 


© Which always muſt be carried on, 

* And ſtill be doing, never done; 

« As if religion were intended 

For nothing elſe but to be mended.” 
Hunt , Cant. I. 


And who may think their favourite leader to be 


one of thoſe who 


« Can raiſe ſcruples dark and niee, 
% And afier folve em in a trice; 
« As if divinity had catch'd 

© The itch of purpoſe to be ſcratch'd; 

% Or, like a mountebank did wound 

« And ſtab herſelf with doubts profound, 

„ Only to ſhew with how ſmall pain 

© The fores of faith are cu d again; 

& Although by woeful proof we find 

& They always leave a ſear behind.” Ibid. 


I hope the accidental ſuggeſtion of this advice 
will not be conſidered as diſreſpectful to the Doc- 


tor, nor have any tendency to interrupt that har- 
_y and friendſhip that I wiſh to cultivate and 


C 2 * 
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promote. It might perhaps not be politic, but it 
was fincere. I will, however, no more offend, nor 
riſk the ſucceſs of an important defign by any fuch 
om ere 
AO. 


1 will proceed immediately to the fubjeft which 


I have in hand, and no more deviate till I have 


been able to deviſe ſome probable. plan of appeaſing 
the mind of the Doctor, and avoiding the ruin that 


It will firſt be proper to point out the danger, 
that the reader may be able to judge how far the 
meaſures I propoſe are likely to avert it. This I 
ſhall do in his own words, not only as the beſt in- 


terpreter of his own deſigns, but as an authority, 


leſs than which would not be ſufficient 0 convince 
the minds of my readers, no more than my own, 
* 


enn own part, I never before entertained the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of the kind. I had read his writings 
without the ſmalleſt apprehenſion of any danger. I 
knew him to be zealous ; and, like all other zea- 
lots, eager to make proſelytes to his own opinions, 
but not by force or fraud, by the fair and open uſe 
of all the powers of argument, eloquence, and 
fill. Nor is it now his opinions or his powers that 

I fear. 
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] fear. Remes nnd i 4 with 
«© reſpect to all theological controverſies, nothing 


benſive than I was. It is not becauſe he tells us, 


EE. WI 


« on which future bappineſs depends is concerned 


« jn any of them,“ p. 18—that no principle or 
n tenet is really dangerous that daes not aſſect man's 


« belief in the righteous moral government of 
God, and a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments 
« hereafter *,” p. 19, that I am now more appre- 


that our proper ſphere of action in a future world 
will be that of wrangling and debate, and that we 


ſhall there find abundant exerciſe for that can- 


4 dour with reſpe& to thoſe who differ from us, 


© which it is our duty to acquire and cultivate here 


below +,” p- 5, that I am now ſo much alarmed. 
It 
e 
from the pale of the Doctors church: why then ſhould the poor 
Trinitarian be ſhut out? | 
+ I had always looked with pleaſure to that ſtate as a refuge 


from all the evils of difſenfion and ſtrife ; and it would much 


lefſen my conception of the perfection of that happineſs which 
we are taught to expect, if I could ſuppoſe there will any longer 
remain a ſubjeft of diſcuſſion to agitate our minds. I ſhould ne- 


ver hear the wranglings of the politician, or read the controverſies 


of che learned, without a dread of that eternal diſagreement and 
debate which I muſt hereafter expect. I hope the Doctor has 
no other foundation for his opinion than the fiction of the poet. 
« Others apart far on a hill retizr'd | 
In thoughts more elevate, and reafon'd high 
Of providence, „ will, and fate. 
& Fix'd 


IC, 


. 
It is not becauſe he ſpeaks in ſuch decided language 
of his own opinions, is fo zealous ro diffuſe them, 
and fo confident of ſucceſs and triumph over every 


impediment that can obſtru& the reception of them, 


that I feel any apprehenſion or uneafineſs. No; 
there have been opinions as ſtrange as his; there 
have been zealots as ſanguine as he; there have 
been Arians and Unitarians too: and ftill the 
church is ſafe. There have been ſectaries from 
the carlieſt ages, each in their day as confident of 
the reftirude of their ſentiments, and the final ſuc- 
ceſs of their cauſe, as the Doctor can be. There 
are at this time not only Catholics in foreign coun- 
tries, but Methodiſts in our own, if it be poſſible, 
fill more bigotted than himſelf, and fo confident 


„ Fix'd fate, free-will, foreknowledoe abſolute ; 

* And found no end, in mand ring mazes loft. 

« Of good and evil much they argu'd then, 

«+. Of happineſs, and final miſery, 

„ Paffion and apathy, and glory and ſhame; 

Pain viſto al, and falſe phileſiphy.” 

| Miro, Book II. 
ehe thought an envious diſſike to allow the 

Doctor the advantage he would have hereafter over us peaceable 


creatures who will have had no practice in this art, and be 


therefore quite novices in the buſineſs of diſputarien, that I ob- 


x to this doctrine. No; waterialiſes will reduce him to a 


level with ourſelves. For all former acquizements muſt of courſe 
be loſt with the diſſolui ĩon of our material frame; and we ſhall 
at leaſt have the fatisfaftion of ſtarting fair, whatever the pur 
ſuits of our new-created frame may be. 


that 
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the mind of an individual, can do no material dif- 


( ns ) 
that theirs are the only priaciples of the Goſpel, 
though as oppoſite as poſhble to his, that if we 
were diſpoſed to confide in cither, we ſhould be 
puzzled which to embrace. It is impoſhble”* (as 
the Preface to our Book of Common Prayer well 
expreſſes it) © in ſuch a variety cf apprehenſions, 
t humours, and intereſts, as there are in the world, 
64 to pleaſe all; nor can we expect that men of fac- 
« tious, pecviſh, and perverſe ſpirits, ſhould be ſa- 


_ ©« tisſied with any thing that can be done by any 


« other than themſelves.” There will be thoſe 
whoſe ambition leads them to be the parents of an 
opinion or ſect ; there will be others whoſe enthu- 
fiaſm, or humour, or zeal, will lead them to be- 
come the teachers of doctrines which they feel con- 
vineing to themſelves; and there will be always 
ſome to follow and adopt the opinions of their 
leader, whatever bis ſect or ſeatiments may be. 
From Dr. P. therefore, as the leader of a fel, I 
bad nothing to fear. From the mere profeſſion or 
promulgation of his ſentiments as a teacher, no 


more danger could enfue than from any other zea- 


lot, who, though he may now and then derange 


ſervice to the cauſe of religion and truth. It is in 
another character that he is become fo formidable, 
and a far more ſerious evil that he has warned us 
to expect. What that is, read and judge. Fear 
not that you will be puzzled with dark and myſte- 
riouz 


— a 
* K 
oY 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


ſcure. When he tells us, that © few perſons have 
—— 
« think; but the influence of habit, 


( 20 ) 
rious hints; or expoſed to the difitulty of drawing 
doubtful concluſions from premiſes that may be 


miſtaken. . 
* ä 


At firſt, indeed, — Sr 


they 
and 


connection, in theſe peaceable times, is ſuch, that 
% few perſons, very few indeed, have the courage 
ro ACT agrecably to their principles,” p- 38; 
and when he hints, that circumſtances may ariſe 


„in which the moſt indifferent may feel themſelves | 


« inſpired with courage, and become warm advo- 


4 cates for thoſe principles which they now hold 


* in perfect ſilence, hardly ſpeaking of them to their 
4 neareſt friends, P- 393; WE are no leſs puzzled 
than alarmed; and, in our anxiety to know the 
nature of the deſtruction that awaits us, we eagerly 


exclaim, What can © theſe peaceable times,” © this 
& courage to act, © thoſe principles which they bold | 
ein ſuch perfet# filence, hardly ſpeaking of them 16 
e their neareft friends,” mean? Soon, however, 
are we releaſed from the cruelty of ſuſpence, and 
told, that the foundation is gradually laying for a z 
* future change in the more public aſpet of things,” _ 
p- 38; that © a ſmall change in the political fate 

5 of things, ſuch as no man can foreſee before it ac- | 
4 tually * 


2 —_— 2 may great 
a ; and 1 
may — pe. 


9 -/hments at once, before the bigatted friends 
| i of 
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an in/tantaneous exploſion 
, in conſequence 
of 


« which that rhe creation of which has been 
. ; 
” edifice, 
the work of ages, 
—— — 
in a moment 


#* 66 
2 viſion, 
2 not a wreck — _ 
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<« end ſo effeftually, 2 
— 0 omg p. 40. 
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based t bee ther the dss kit Bring who 
brought to light the hidden works of darkneſs, and 
defeated the malignant and cruel deſigns of our 
former enemies, will alſo, ſome way or other, fruſ- 
trate theſe. But, no; * the efforts of man to ſtop 
«© what they may call the miſchief, would be like 
c the attempt to ſtop a rivuler, ſupplied by a con- 
ec ftant ſpring, however ſmall. Nothing would be 
, eaſier than to make a dam that would-be fſuffici- 


« ent for the purpoſe at firſt ; but, as the water 
<« kept riſing, the dam muſt be made, higher and 


« ſtronger, and (the effort of the water to burſt irs 
« way continually increaſing) the higheſt and 
4ſt rongeſt muſt neceſſarily fail fome time or other, 
and the deluge which "would be the conſequence 
„„ would be in proportion to the time which it had 
« been confined,” p. 46. 


Is there then no hope of eſcape ? no poſlibility of 
arerting this great evil that awaits us? No, none. 
Things are already in ſuch a train, that though 
< no perſon can foreſee the particular time and man- 
« ver of the change in favour of Unirarians, wwe 
* may be as certain of its tating place as if we ſaw 
* it attually accompliſhed ; and, till things are per- 


2 * fettly 


— 
* 2 


Lire 


. 


6 
« ſurd to attempt it, and in vain to expect it, p. 41. 


Here again I find a gleam of hope that the period, 
though certain, is ſomewhat diſtant, and that ir 


may, therefore, not be too late for the terms | have 


to propoſe. Happy will it be for us if the criſis 
of our impending fate ſhall be protradted bur a liutle 


while, till we have tried the eſſect of treaty, and 
obtained a peace on terms of mutual ſafety and ad- 


vantage! For, alas! © nothing is wanted but mo- 
tion , it being impoſſible for that motion, from 


© whatever quarter it comes, to operate unfavour- 


« ably,” me | — 


— than the plot itſelf. Theſe are no lefs 
than the total overthrow of the preſent eſtabliſ 
— nl 


The render has — the fine of our 


poor church, that it is to be ſo eſſectually over- 


thrown that the ſame foundation can never be 
e built upon again.” And, leſt we ſhould indulge 
a hope, or, in the fooliſh fondneſs of our imagina- 
tion, 32 the dire event may 


1 Qu. if not miſprinted ? Should it not be read commotion ? 
D 2 be 


= 2 
be avertei, he gives us plainly to underſtand, that 
4 cauſes will always produce their effetts, 2d thet 
« i is 6s certain an inference as any in geometry, that 

4c an unitarian people cannot long be ſubzef? to a tri- 
6 nitarion- „ p. 41. Nay, happy 
would it be for us, if this were all ! Not only our 


| churches will de levelled with the ground, and all 


the pride of power and authority be taken from us, 
but ourſelves (hall be exterminated.—Start not, my 


Yes, you muſt be externinated; for Unitarian 
« Chriſtians will continue to increaſe, to the exter- 


c mination of unbelievers on the one hand, and Tri- 
te nitariays on the other, p. 51. This only alter- 
native we have; uniformity may fave us from the 
dreadful deftruftion that awaits us; for A perma- 


et nent and uſeful uniformity is ſure to be brought 


+ abqut at laft,” p. 55 And be again ſpeaks of 


60 bringing forward the period of uniformity *,” as if 


there were ſome hope that we may, by renouncing | 
dur errors, and ſubſcribing to his unitarian creed, | 


avoid the greater evil of exterminaticn. But this is 
the utmoſt that we muſt expect. We muſt not 
flatter ourſelves with the fond hope of roler ation, or 
liberty u. or any of thoſe n 

* The * with not Ir ga ar this intolerant 8 the 


D fine when be recollects lome circunftaaces ſome what ſimilar 
in the lat century. | 
which 


brethren, at the terrible intelligence which the 
painful office I ſuſl ain obliges me to give ou 


egg =n =& i 


J. 


clefiaſtical authority will be revived to cruſh us. 
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lity and tenderneſs to the conſciences of others, 
might expect in return from them. No; we muſt 


' think af they think, profeſs as chey profeſs, and 


worſhip where they do, or all the penal laws of ec- 


I forbear to wound the feelings of my readers or 


. myſelf by dwelling longer on our danger, or ex- 


tracting more paſſages to aſcertain the nature of it. 
Enough has been tranſcribed to warn us that there 


is ſome well · conceried plot laid for our deſtruction, 


which it is impoſſible for us cither to find out or to 
eſcape ; that it is fo ſecrer, and, at the fame time, 


fo dangerous, that they are almoſt afraid to ſpeak 
of it to their neareſt friends; that the foundation is 


gradually laying for ſome great change; that the gun- 


powder is laid ſomewhere or other, by an inſtanta- 


| neous exploſion to overtura the eſtabliſhment, and 


introduce a ſyſtem of uniformity on unitarian prin- 
ciples ; that things are already in ſuch a train, that 
when they are perfectly ripe for ſuch a revolution, 
it muſt take place; that nothing is wanting but 


motion to effect it; that it is at no great diſtance ; 
and that it will be ſufficient to overturn the beſt 


compacted eſtabliſhments at once, before the bi- 
gotted friends of them ſuſpect any danger. 


I muſt 


cs) 


feflion ſhould ever have induced me to ſuſpeRt the 
Doctor of deſigns fo ambitious, or ſteps ſo malig- 
nant and eruel to effect them. From his doftrines 
I have" already faid I could have no fear. As a2 


had more to apprehend from him than from any 
other of the various denominations of difſenters from 


our church. Unitarians there have been, but ne- 
ver till now did I know that their principles were ſo 
mtolerant and boſtile as theſe. The Chriſtian © 


count, was at firſt unitarian; but yet they ſuffered 


Trinitarians to live. They neither ſought to enter. 


minate, nor did the prevalence of their party bear 


am inclined to think, were either not fo numerous 
as the Doctor ſuppoſes, or they were not fo intole- 
rant as their deſcendants in the preſent day ; for, if 
Unitarians continue to increaſe in the rapid progreſ- 


_ fron that the Doctor has ſuppoſed, © to the exter- 
2 mination of undelievers on the one hand, ang 
6 Trinitarĩans on the other, they muſt ere now 
EEE Perm whwekk 3 


no Trinitarian now to exterminate. 


Unitarians there have been in times more mo- 
dern. Poland, the Doctor tells us, abounded with 
them. Eight folio volumes of their works, in Latin, 
| are 


2 eng eee apps a geg. 


6 A ies mn. as 


a ſtrange aſſociation of ideas, unaccountably occurs 
to my mind whenever | think of the conſequences 


( #7 ) 
are now at my elbow. I cannot — 
tience hath fupporied me through them but, as 
far as my reading bath gone, I have never ghſerved 
the leaſt diſpoſition to deſtroy or oppreſs their leſs 
enlightened brethren. They appear to me to have 
been a peaceable and inoffenſive ſect; ſo far from 
wiſhing io exterminate the profeſſors of different 
ſentiments, that they would hare been perfefily 


contented and thankful to have enjoyed without 


But, numerous as Dr. P. repreſents theſe Fratres 
Poloui to have been, and no leſs able or indefatiga- 
they did not obtain that final triumph over all the 
« adyerfarics of Socinianiſm,” that we might have 


their principles are ſuppoſed to carry with them, — 


greater than they were—it is even poſſible, the Doc- 
6ͤ— — 


— — 8 Unizarians 
too. In that fruitful period of opinions which, by 


of the preſent defign, there were, among the nu- 
merous ſetts that prevailed, ſome Unitarians; but 


I never heard that theſe were more forward to fo- 


went the ſceds of miſchief and redellion, or to clam 
”. nl 


— 


(23) 


increaſe, from that time to this, in fo alarming a 


degree, as to endanger the church, or be likely to 


ſwallow up all other ſects. On the contrary, I had 


ſopoſed their vumbers to be ſo diminiſhed, that 


there were few, if any, to be found ; and that to 


Dr. P. it was that we were indebted for the revival 


brace it: and, with reſpect to ſuch, I conſoled 
myſelf with his own idea, that © ſolitary unbeliev- 
* ers and ſolitary bigors may have their uſe in the 
general ſyſtem; a uſe fimilar to that of the few 
** ;dolatrous inhabitants of the land of Canuan who 


were not extirpated, which was that of trying 


© and exerciſing the Ifraclites, without having it 
| — am 5. 9 


unitarian principles, are not in themſelves fo hoſ- 
tile to the peace of fociery, or fo intolerant, as the 
Doſtor reprefents them: and I ſhould have been 


Fare, though he had not told us, that it is on other 


aid that he relies for the aſcendance he expefts, and 


the final triumph to which he looks. The opera- 
tion of his principles was no more able to produce 


- fuch an eſſect, than the effect was neceſſary for the 
enjoyment of his principles. There muſt have 


berw-fome latent engine to produce, and ſome la- 


the aſcendagce-over their rival ſeftaries, than any 
other: nor did I know that they have continued to 


1 dnn think that the principles of Unitarians, or | 
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terit reaſon for his withingts produce it. - He was 
indulged” in the freeſt- enjoyment of his own opini- 
ons, and as much liberty as he could poſſibly uſe ro 
reſpe& to that eſtabliſhment againſt which his en- 
gines are directed, it had hot only provoked no ſuch 
hoſtility, but it was not an object which could of- 
fend his teal ; for, © agreeing,” be fays; © in the 
*«. belief and expeftation of a reſurrection, amd a 
future immortal life, we agree in every thing-that 
« 59 of real efficacy to elevate the mind, to warm the 
« heart, and to reform the life,” p. io and © rhe 
« ouly effential article of religion is the doftrine of 
« the reſurrection of the dead,” p. 22. In neither of 
Doctor; and therefore, in point of conſcience, there 
could be no neceſſity to exterminate us, though we 
do happen to differ in matters of leſs, orz as he 
_ thinks, of no importance at all. Some other than 
fought for, to account for this malignant enmity to 
our church, if his writings bad not revealed it. 
But his writings have happily: diſcovered the cauſe 
of uneaſineſs; and therefore, in this reſpett alſo, 
map be ſaid vice cotis fungi. They luckily intimate 
' a motive, to the knowledge of which the reader is 
:  Indebted for the pacific and ſalutary plan which he 
is now about to peruſe, and to which he will pro- 
bably owe that peaceful enjoyment of his liberty, 


( 39) 
it not unlikely that I may be able to ſecure. Mark 
5 
ſecurity and peace. 


| * Southend irate Roca of 
c any country would no doubt be to allow Unitari- 
« ans, or any other deſcription of men, he uſe of 
« a church, or any other public building, in any 
< town in which they ſhould be ſo numerous as to 
© occupy one; and when the proportion of tithes, 


Hr. (aye; there's the rub!) would be ſufficient 


« for the maintenance of a number of their perſua- 
< fon; and no fort of inconvenience would ariſe to 
76— 


— le work Ralle, and the &c. 


annexed (from fuch ſmall beginnings do great 
— my hopes of accommodation are 
built. They have ſtrongly impreſſed my mind that 
the cauſe of uncafineſs may be removed, and a fort 
of compromiſe eſſeſted, to preſerve the peace, and 

22 of our church. 


80 great » bend en 3 to ene en el 
ment, and ſo extremely do I dread all commotions 
and diſorders, and all the conſequent evils that they 
produce and leave, that I would do much, I would 
Jacnfice a great deal myſelf; and 1 dare fay my 
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(32 ) 

will not be lefs willing to do it, to preſerve the 
bleſſings of peace. I therefore ſubmit the following 
propoſal to their molt ſerious attention; a propoſal 
and which I hope the Doctor, if his expeftations be 
really no- greater than he intimates, if he will be 
content with any thing ſhort of the whole, and will 
not riſe in his demands in proportion as he finds us 
timid and ready to accede, „ 
3 | N 

WunzzAs n neee ers 


tain perſons, enemies of the church of Eng- 
land as by law eftabliſhed, have entered into 


wicked and dangerous confederacy, by ſome 


venerable eſtabliſhment, to poſſeſs themſelves 
ol all its rights, tithes, dignities, emoluments, 
and poſſeſſions, and to exterminate and cut off 
all perſons wharſocver holding any office, dig- 
nity, or authority thereunto belonging, to- 
gether with all others proſeſſing or calling 
themſelves members thereof: And whereas it 
has been repreſented to us, that certain dan- 
| gerous and deſtructi ve meaſures have been de- 
viſed, and are now ſecretly carrying on, to 
effect ſuch their diabolical and deſtructive 


E 2 ; ends : 


ow 


( 32 ) 


. - ends; Now we the &. dee. &c. in behalf of 
_ ourſelves and of all others, as well archbi- 
 - prebends, rettors, vicars, and curates, as lay- 


underſtanding that by the ſurrender of a cer- 
_ - tain part or proportion of aur right, title, in- 
 rilities might be put a flop to, a ſafe and per- 
 manent alliance might be formed, and the 
peaceable and quiet poſſeſſion of our remaining 
elfeftually ſecurcd, have thought it expedient | 
 - amd right, in this great and imminent danger, 
tts propoſe and offer;the following terms of 


— 


nge «This e furender, 
-  :. and aflign, to dur faid enemies, obe church j in 
nail belonging. and all. oor right, title, intereſt, 
21 


claim. in and to the ſame, or any part or 


n texeſt, or claim, bad ever exiſted; any grant, 
| - gift, ſtatute, or ather legal conveyance of ſuch 


property, to and for the faid church, in any wiſe 


tothe contrary notwithſtanding. That we ſhall 


2 and 
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(93 ) 
and do moreover give up, ſurrender, and affign, 


one church in ten, together with all tithes, 


emoluments, and advamages, annexed or be- 
longing thereunto, to be thenceforth the ſole 


- and indifputed right and property of the par- 
es to whom ſuch ſurrender ſhall be made; 


pon condition that the ſaid parties ſhall imme- 


. diately cauſe all hoſtilities to ceaſe, and every 
. ſecret art, machination, plot, or device, laid or 

and the extermination of ourſelves, - to be in- 
_ ſtantly and effectually ſuppreſſed; and provided 


alſo that the faid parties hall not only for 


forego all further claims upon the faid church, 
and to ſuffer us to remain in the peaceable and 
quiet poſſeſſiom of the ſame, free from all fu- 
ture envy, enmity, demand, or moleſtation 
_ whatſoever, on their own part; but that they 


will, to the utmoſt of their power, by every 
exertion of intereſt, art, argument, or other 
effeftual means of repelling or defeating the 
fimilar claims, defigns, and invaſions of others, 


aſſiſt, defend, and fecure us in the enjoyment 
' of our remaining poſſeſſions, againſt all the 
arts, combinations, and attempts, open or 
| r 
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nd bh ebe depend; ies 


of the great liberality, moderation, and mag- 
| nanimity of Dr. P. in acceding to the preſent 
treaty, and the great ſervices he may be able 
to do in defending vs againſt all futuce ene- 
mics to our peace, 2 biſhopric be immediately 


preferment is commendam as may be thought 
worthy his acceptance, and ſuited to his ſer- 
_ called or known by tho name, ſtyle, and title 


—— pe 
 culiars of the ſaid Unitarian biſbap, in all re- 


|  ſpedis ſwbjett to his authority, and to all ſuch 


1 


The ſketch 1 have gixen, though.it is nor dran 


up in the ſtrict legal form that may be neceſſary to 
prevent all future quibbles: and evaſions, contains 
the ſubſtance of the treaty that l propoſe, and may 
be. eably dilated, by thoſe learned in the law, with 
| ſuch expletives as may be neceſſary to give force 

ef and 


rr g. 


las and regulations as he may think requiſite 
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1 
and eſſen to the cunditivns and agreements it ed 
tains. | | Fo Fats BR PANS 


If I could ſuppoſe there were any of my readers 
or my brethren to whom the . conceſſions I have 
propoſed will appear too great, I have the ex- 
ample and the reaſons of a much more able poli- 
tician than myſelf (be too a minifter of peace) to 
urge in my defence. Though a patron of the 
Doctor and the diffeming inmereſ *, or, if I may 
borrow an exprefiiin from a late very popular pub- 
lication, © great fallower of its ue and bis own,” 
I need not hefitato to adopt the fentiments or the 
language of one fo well verſed in every ſpecies of 
politics, and ſo thoroughly experienced in all the 
arts of political intrigue. With equal juſtice, and, 


* The- Dean tells a fory in one of his publications of > 
poets wing of bis het to « ferue of Japhar, and 
ad Tf ever you come into power again, pleaſe to remem- 


| hetthat Tiliewed you reſpt@& when nobody die did; nad he 


applies it with ſome ſucceſs to Mr. G. who, apprized not 
would be but another ſtep to get back into that ſtate in which 
Chriſtianity fovad the world, might very fairly be ſuppoſed to 
be * paying his court to the powers that may be, as ethers do to 
** thoſe that are.” Dr. P. will perhaps think I ſpoil the humour 
of his tale if J apply it to his patron, and aſk, if he too iv 'mve 
*' PFing his court to the powers that may be?” He bas 
the ſun of Britain's glory ſet in the Welt, and he well knows 
where to look for the riſing orb that hall hereakier ſhine upon 
our benighted church and ſtate. 

I ruſt, 


(36 ) 


I truſt, wich more ſucceſs, I ſhall contend, that ſuch 
is our immediate danger, that peace muſt at all 
events be made ;—thar, inſtead of expecting terms 


which, in the day of her proſperity, our church 


might have been able to preſcribe, de mult de 
content with ſuch as our enemies will grant; that 
we may think ourſelves fortunate if, at the critical 
moment when our all is at take, and one firoke * 
more would decide our fate, they will condeſcend ro 


liſten to any terms ſhort of unconditional furrender ; 


— that, if we can bot bring back the ſetting fun of 
our church a few degrees upon the dial, and, ere 


it go down never to riſe again, feel again the cheer- | 
ing influence of its rays but for a litile while, it is 


2 


| Indeed, I am fo fully ſatisfied myſelf with the ; 
terms 1 offer, that if ambition were my objeR, and 
1 ſhould be able to eſſect the ends at which I aim, I 
ſhould not think a mitre too great a reward for ide 
| Important ſervices I ſhall do my country and my | 
church nor do I think there is a biſhop upon the 
| bench, though perhaps they might at firſt revolt at 
the thought of lifting up a plebeian of the loweſt | 
| order in their ſervice, from the ſervile ftation of a 
curate, to a rank which he is fo linle qualified to 
ſuſtain, who would not allow my claim, when they _ 


conſider that it is better to ſubmit to the ſmaller 
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ity or reward, that I may preſerve the pride I have 


chat the mitre they would confer upon me may be 
_ transferred, where it will certainly be better dif- 
_Poſed, to one whoſe head may perhaps be aching 


( 97 ) | 
number, than for all the bench to be humbled at a 
ſtroke to the fame degrading level with myſelf. 
Nay, 1 do not doubt but that the reverend gentle- 
man for whom the next mitre is deſigned would 
willingly forego the honours that await him, rather 
than ſuffer ſo great a friend to the intereſts of his 
* 


But 1 generouſly diſclaim all b 
pectations for myſelf, and will not accept of gratu- 


2 


in repelling the ungenerous reflection of the Doctor, 


and convincing him thes 2 


”» induces me to become the advocate 


for my church 3 that I am not © intereſted in the 
« ſupport of her worſhip at all events, becauſe by 
© that craft I get my wealth.” It is indeed poſ- 
fible no ſuch offer may be made. In that caſe, 


though my vanity may perhaps be hurt by the 


neglect of my ſervices, yet my pride will be much 
more ſenſibly affefted ; the pride I wiſh ro indulge 


in refuſing the rewards which thoſe ſervices intitle 


me to expect: for it is my full determination to de- 


cline the offers and ſolicitations I may receive, and 
to beg, with all due deference to the ſuperior po- 
licy of thoſe in whoſe power the diſpoſal may be, 


F 


(3) 
for it, and who will de able to deſerve it by W 
future ſervices he will have it in his power to 46, ; 
= while I ſhould only have to reſlett on ſerviees cbt 
the occaſion to call forth my zeal and exertions; and 4 
afford me che tl 
ing reader will have anticipated our great and 


1 * good ally” as the objet in whole favour I de- 
| dine; and thoſe in power will, I am ſure, moſt 
BB readily perceive the wiſdont and policy of the mea- 

C fare I propoſe, and ſtrongly ſupport the difintereſted | 
{ advice I give with their whole intereſt and weight. 

A E the abſolute r of wn immediate at- 

1 rention'to my plan, and, knowing the importance 

In "as well as the means of fecuring the intereſt of a 

i powerful friend, will inftantly reſolve that the 

1 n ; 

For, however firm and powerful they may feel at 
eg however they may deſpiſe the feeble pow- 
| ers of every other opponent, they will ſee their own 
exiſtence to be ſo intimately connected with the ex- 
| iſtence of the church: chat the fall of the one would 

1 be the certaln overthrow of the orher, chat were it 

= only to preferve their power, their places, and | 

= their opportunities to ſave and ferve their county 
| im idis great dearth of difimereſted patriotiſm and 
| real ability, they eould not hefitate ro beſtow a 


( 39 )> 
mite to ſecure fo powerful ap advocate on their 


"The bench themſelves will ſacrifice the feelings 
' that may at firſt revolt ar the thought, of mixing 
with an heterogeneous brother, to obtain ſo great a 
point ; and when they recollect that ſtranger prin- 
ciples than theſe have coaleſced, diſcarded minii · 
ters with thoſe who contributed to their diſgrace ; 
the ſtrongeſt friends and ſupporters of their dif- 
carded predeceſſors ; the feelings of delicacy will 
not be hurt in admitting a unitarian biſhop into 
their number z nor will their dignity receive a 
greater wound by this voluntary communication of 
their honours than it muſt ſhortly be obliged to 
| ſuffer; for I need not point out to their Lordi ps 
diſcernment how probable it is that, tho our adverſa · 
ries may deſpiſe all ſuch diſtinctions and orders now, 
for power and place, adopt the meaſures they were 
ſo loud to condemn, and affume the ranks and diſ- 
tinctions they were fo forward to ſuppreſs v. Scot- 
If my conjefture ſhould be thought extravagant, I might 
refer to a letter from New England in the Lift month's Gentle- 
man's Magazine (p- 259), from which I cannot forbear to ex- 
wadt the following paſſages : ** Difſenting paſtors are fo highly 
4 pleaſed with the Biſhop (Seabury), that they have even af- 
_ * ſumed to themſelves the epithet, although che word Biſhop 


1 . F 2 % was 


(4) 
q— 
would ſoon ſupply them with epsſcopa/ diplomas, 
c 
ties of our church. 


— if my ideas ſhould not correſpond with 


ſervice I am engaged ; if they ſhould ſtill think the 
terms diſhonourable, and object to ſuch large con- 
ceſſions as I have made; I have only to wiſh that 
their united wiſdom may be able to deviſe and ob- 
tain more ſafe and honourable ones. They will 


remember, that the object in queſtion is no leſs 


than the very exiſtence of their church; that it is 
not at preſent, whether Dr. P. ſhall be admitted to 
partake of their honours, emoluments, and rights, 


nours, emoluments, and rights, to enjoy that he 
is confident of ſucceſs ; that, from his own account 


6 was heretofore ſounded forth from their pulpits as the He-goat, 


Red. dragon, the Pope, and Antichriſt.” —** V. D. M. and 
K er 
* independence took place in the States of New England. Hence it 
appears, that a civil effabliſhment of preſbytery calms tender 
+ conſciences, and turns proſbycers into b;ops and angels. This 
** work is done by philo/ophy and philoſophic hiffory, which ſhines 


«* brighteſt in ous. nine ſouthern ſtates, where the wine Gad, 


eee 
9＋— 


(which, 


their lordſhips and my reverend brethren, in whoſe 
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a part, to preſerve our remaining poſſeſſions. I 
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(which, admitting him to be, like other projefiors, 


things are already in fuch a train that the event 
all this with the ſame attention that I have done, 
they will probably think as I do, that it will be a 
happy event if we ſhall be able, by the facrifice of 


am only fearful the terms may not be thought ſuf- 


enemy, and the train in which his operations are, 


whether he will accept of any terms thort of uncon- 


ditional furrender. 


It is not an open enemy, whoſe ſtrength may be 
learnt, and whoſe force it might be poſhble to 
withſtand, but a concealed, and therefore far more 
dangerous foe, that we have to fear ; whoſe deep- 
laid ſchemes it is impoſſible to diſcover, and the 
progreſs of whoſe operations we cannot know. 
Should they be even now ripe for execution ; 
ſhould that period be nearly at hand, when 4 
* ſingle ſpark would produce an inflantaneous expls- 
* fion, and that edifice, which has been the work 
6 of ages, would be overturned in a moment, fo 

eſſectually as that the ſame foundation can never 
« * * What hope of accommo- 
dation? 


© 


(4a) 


+ ©. 


| nice? * 


_ 


. My only hope is, that the ploe — 
forwardnefs, or fo likely to take effeft, bur that he 


may thin kiit politic 1 


and, v the deſlconcenct dae, fomerims fail 


of ſucceſa, at laſt loſe all. 


1 cxnnce help thinking, that if the opportunity 
de wiſely improved his friendſhip may be ſecured, 


and the dreadful calamities which he threatens may 
at leaſt be protracted to a more diſtant period. 


we can preſerve the peace and remaining poſſeſſions 
of our church, and not only avert the preſent dan- 
ger, but make an alliance which may enable us to 


refiſt rhe fimilar claims and invaſions of others in 
time to come, to hefirate a moment were like the 
graſping avarice of the dying miſer, who will not, 
10 prolong his days, take a fingle guinea from the | 
boarded heaps which the next minute he muſt leave. : 


. 
e n 
have endeavoured to meet the wiſhes of the Doctor, 


Fay, have gone beyond what — 
3 Ore 


And, if by timely conceſſions, and a prudent dif- 
| poſition of a part of our emoluments and honours, | 


wud, nh odd do eee ns 


('s) 

Fore he alpired to gremer things, he will, however 
confident of faccefs, and whatever may be the 
preaer objects in his view, cottleſcend to liſten to 
—— One church in 2 town, and 
Is proportion of tithes, was all he aſked. In con- 
fideration of the rural Unitarian, whom I think it 
would not be fair to excfude froma ſhare inthe 
uſe of a church, and the participation vf the tithes, 
Thave gone farther, and propoſed oute church inten 
throughout the kitpdom. Nay (I hope the Doc- 
tor is too generous to take advantage of the frank 
confeſſion which I make, and to riſe in his demands 
in proportion to our weakneſs and fears), I honeſtly 
confeſs for myſelf, I would double che number ra- 
222 . 
N | 


| Two material conſiderations: tins "occur, 22 1 
24 proddly be perten cw pie the b. 
Tadtion that each of the parties may require. | 


. 


Or one fide 1 hall be aſked, r 
to accommodure the increaſing numbers that a few 
years will add to the growing church of Unitari- 
_ ans? And on the other, how we fhall ſatisfy the 
demands of other feftaries who may claim and'ex- 
3 


? 
. _ — | * k . 
. 4. by ” * » * a ; : 0 a y & - 
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(0.44) 
We are told chat © converts are daily making | 


* to the unitarian doctrine, who, though for the 
| © preſent they continue members of trinitarian 

© churches, may in time be ſenſible of the obligation * 
< they are under to withdraw themſelves from tha 
mode of worſhip,” p. 39; and that they will | 


thus © continue to increaſe to the extermination of 
< all others.” -So that, though the proportion we 
agree to ſurrender for their preſent accommodation 


may be now ſufficient, in a very ſhort period their 
„ | 


ger conceſſions. 


time to determine whether the fact be fo or not. 


On one fide, the circumſtance that I have already | 
had 


: If indeed they do increaſe at this rapid rate, np 
conceſſions that we can make will ſatisfy their 
growing neceſſities and claims. But the Doctor has 
himſelf furniſhed me with ſome hope that is very | 
ſatisfactory to my own mind, and may perhaps | 
remove the difficulty from the minds of others. 1 
find it is not quite certain that they do fo faſt in- 
creaſe. He confeſſes it is a diſputed point. What | 
de ſays of the uniform ſpread of unitarian prin- 
„ ciples may poſſibly be denied by Trinitarians, | 
« but it is allowed by Unitarians,” p. 52. As this | 
is the caſe, as it is diſputed by both, and neither 
can be admitted as judges in their own caſe, we 
may ſafely ſuppoſe it to be doubtful, and leave it to 
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had occaſion to mention may eaſe the mind of the 
Doctor, who, when he obſerves the little progreſs 
that his opinions have made in the laſt ſeventeen 
centuries, will naturally infer that there will be 
little cauſe of fear on this head for at leaſt as many 
centuries to come. And, on the other fide, the 
fears of my brethren will be as eaſily removed, if 
they conſider, that though the increaſe of Unitari- 
ans were even as rapid as the Doctor's imagination 
has repreſented, it could be no cauſe of uneaſineſs to 
us, for in proportion as their neceffities ſhould call 
for larger conceſſions, and more of our churches, 
our numbers would be diminiſhed, and our neceſ- 
fities leſs, ſo that we ſhould at laſt find room in the 
churches that remain to accommodate the few thac 
. 


The greater difficulty remains ; how to fatisfy 
the demands of other ſects ſhould they, encouraged 
by the Doctor's ſucceſs, make like claims and at- 
tempts in favour of theirs. Should all thoſe dif- 
ſenters who from principles of real diflike to our 
doctrines or modes ſeparate from us; together with 
all the diviſions and fubdivifions of Methodiſts who 
call themſelves of us, and, to ſhew their attach- 
- Tent to our doctrines and modes, likewiſe ſeparate 
 fromus; and the numerous converts © daily made 
to their doctrines, who (like the Unitarians) ſor 
* the preſent continue members of our churches, 
* but who may in time be ſenſible of the obligation 


ER 
4c they are under to ſeparate from us too. Should 


all theſe, either ſeparately or unitedly, demand 


ſhould have a little. 


1 had not ſo ſuperficially conſidered my ſubjeRt | 


as not to have been aware of this difficulty. This 
was, I confeſs, the quarter from which alone I ap- 
prehended any danger before the Doctor divulged 
the hoſtility of his deſigns. 


When I have heard of the diſſenting intereſt and 
their cauſe, in oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed church, 
1 have not been without ſome fears bf a latent ambi- 
tion they might have of one day or other diſputing | 
the ſuperiority which we claim. A variety of cir- | 


cumltances I ſaw of late had ſtrengthened what 
they call be diffent:ng intereſt; and a combination 
of all their forces would, when their numbers 
ſhould become ſufficiently ſtrong, be brought into 
the field againſt us; every ſect, however diſcordant 
from the other (not excepting our own linſey-wool- 
fey brethren * of the methodiltical perſuaſion), like 


To the ſame great genius to whom I am much indebted 
for ſome happy illuſtrations, and to whom I refer my readers 
for much other matter that is very applicable to my ſubject, I 
vive the epithet which I have now adopted. 

A lawleſs, linſey-woolfey brother, 
Half of one order, half another.” 
Huvisz as, Cant. III. 


their portion of tithes and honours, what is to be : 
done? Not all would be ſufficient that every one 
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© 24 
the late diſcordant combination of Atnexica and 
France, of Holland and Spain, to humble our na- 
tional, uniting together to bring down our eccleſi- 
aſtical pride. The time I thought might come 
when all theſe united would be too powerful for 
us to withſtand : but 1 confoled myſelf with the 
hope that, whenever this event ſhould take place; 
the diſcordant principles that had united to effe 
our fall, would each, in the moment of ſucceſs, 
difpute the ſuperiority and aſcendance of the other; 
and, amidſt this diſunion of fentiment and jea- 
loufy of power, the balance would be preſerved, 


and we, in common with the reft, might be in- 


dulged with the fame liberty of conſcience which | 
they all enjoy from _” 


- From events which I had never before been able 


to recolle&t without emotions of horror and pain, I 


nom derived my only conſolatian ; and involuntarily 


did the pencil of that great maſter, ro wham we 


owe the ſtriking portraits of a former period of re- 
formation, preſent to my uneaſy mind a proſpect 


from whence ſome comfort would be derived even 
in the moſt ſucceſsful events of their preſent zeal. 


% For when they ſwear to carry on 
According to the pureſt mode 
«© Of churches beſt retorm'd abroad, 
«© What do they elſe but make a vow 
& To do they know not what, nor how? 

= « Far 


( 48 ) 
© Far no three of them ill agree 

& Where, or ub. t churches theſe ſhall be.” 

| | Hubs as, Cant. II. 
Haply, thought I. if ſuch were the diſſenſions that 
divided our ſucceſsful hoſt of adverſaries in the 
former period of our depreſſion ; if, though they 
united to pull down one, they could not unite in 
building up another in its place; ſo may it be 
again. If each were then jealous of its rival ſect, 
each aiming to eſſect the eſtabliſhment of its own, 


and intolerant of the doctrines of the other; and 
neither able to ſucceed in their defire to exclude all 


others from the enjoyment of that liberty of conſci- 


Independents and Quakers, Anabaptiſts and Brown- 


Seekers, Arians and Anti-tri Antinomians, 
— qycarngns all retained the pri- 

profeſſing and enjoying their various 
3 opinions, perad venture, in the laſt 


— we tog may be permitted to pick up a 


few bricks out of the ruins of our fallen church, 


to build us a little room, wherein to enjoy the li- 


52 ——— 


I had ſcarcely reconciled myſelf to this event, 
when the more alarming deſigns of the Doctor were 
divulged, and, loſing fight of this danger, I di- 
rected my whole attention to his. Should his ſuc- 

| _ cced, 


ence which they claimed and enjoyed themſelves : if 


' its, Manifeſtarians and Fin Socinians and | 
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was found to be the great power that was aiming 


( 49 ) 
ceed, I ſaw nothing to conſole or reconcile me to 
my fate. Uniformity or extermination was my only 
choice. At all events then this adverſary was to 
be gained over or ſubdued. © The latter I knew to 
be a hopeleſs attempt. Neither argument nor force 
could ſubdue his invincible mind. Was it not then 
poſſible to make a friend and valuable ally of a de: 
clared and dangerous foe? The accidental mention 
of tithes ſuggeſted the plan I now propoſe. A 
mitre, and a ſuitable portion of the honours and 


emoluments comprized in the c. annexed, I 


thought might filence this formidable foe, and ſe- 
cure à moſt powerful friend. The Unitarian, 
whom we had overlooked in the liſt of our foes, 


at univerſal monarchy, and likely to ſwallow up the 
reſt. By making-an alliance with this great power, 
I ſaw we ſhould have no longer any thing to fear 


from any other quarter. 'This great power every 


day growing greater, gaining an acceſſion to their 
own numbers, and conſequently diminiſhing the 


number of our foes, we muſt, united together by 
the ties of intereſt and alliance, be too powerful for 


all the combined intereſts of all the ſects in the 
kingdom to oppoſe. 


Thus was it that I reconciled to my own mind 
an objection that I confeſs did at firſt perplex me; 
and the ſame train of reaſoning that removed the 

8 difficulty 


TS 3 


leſs convincing to the minds of others, and as fully 


ſatisfy them, as it has myſelf, that we ſhall here- 


difficulry from my own mind, will, I truſt, be no ' 


after have nothing to apprehend from any quarter. 


My only remaining fear is, left the terms pro- 


poſed ſhould not be ſuch as our adverſary will ac- 
cept. But why do I ſuffer a gloomy thought to 


darken the proſpects I have formed? The inex- 
preffible pleaſure I have had in contemplating the 


benefits I ſhould be the humble inſtrument of ſe- 


curing to my church and country; the ſupreme en- 


ſhould have fallen to my lot to bring about one of 
the greateſt events that the pages of hiſtory can 
boaſt of, I will not, I cannot ſuffer to be inter- 


rupted by the moſt diſtant doubt of ſucceſs. It is 


an event which muſt take place——it will To 
yourſelf, Dr. P. I appeal——to your own mode- 
ration to your compaſſion to your candour—to 


your liberality of ſentiment to your love of peace 
s all the ſine feelings of the philoſopher, the 


 Gons; the pride I have, indulged in thinking that it | 


A mitre, a ſtall, and whatever elſe may be your 


choice, will be the ſmalleſt compenſation for the 
ſervices you will do. Tou will have the ſatisfac- 


ion to reflect, to the lateſt moment of your life, 


J with 
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| exterminate their fathers will be forgotten, and 


E 


with pleaſure on your magnanimity, your modera 
tion, and forbearance. You will look back with 
greater ſatisfaction to the extinction, than ever you 


could have done to the moſt ſucceſsful havock, of 
your conſuming zeal. You will be tranſmitted to 
poſterity as the ſaviour of your country, and the 
ſupport of our church. We, as your own diſciples 
do, ſhall idolize your name. Our children, as 
they grow up to eſtimate the bleflings they enjoy, 
will gratefully remember the heroic greatneſs to 
which they owe them. Your malignant zeal to 


you Ul any be TONERS as (Or Gn, 


. . and their friend. 


